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From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
oN CUTTING GRAIN WITH THE COM- 
MON SCYTHE. 

By the Rev. James Fanquuarson, of Alford. 

A gentleman, a member of the Highland 
Society, usually resident in Edinburgh, 
having, on a recent visit to this place, wit- 
nesed the perfect and expeditious manner 
in which the grain crops are cut in Aber- 
deenshire by the scythe, a practice which 
he had not observed elsewhere, in the 
course of a pretty extensive journey thro’ 
other parts of Scotland during this harvest; 
aid having expressed an opinion that a no- 
tice of the introduction of such a valuable 
improvement in this district, and a plain 
description of the manner in which the 
various Operations are performed, and 
statement of the advantages of the process, 
night lead to its adoption in other parts, 
where it is yet unknown, I have, on the 
suggestion, written out the following ac- 
count, Which I now take the liberty to pre- 
sent to the Highland Society. 

The application of the scythe to the cut- 

ling of the grain crops first commenced ef- 

feclively in this neighborhood, which is 
hear the centre of Aberdeenshire, in the 
year 1818 ; and the system was so rapidly 
perfected, apparently by a spontaneous 
novement among the tenants and laborers 
over several parishes, that, in the course 

o{ three or four years, the sickle, or reap- 

ing hook, was in a great measure superse- 
pied; and now for several years past it is 

no where to be seen, the whole crops, even 
hose on the smallest possessions, being cut 
down with the scythe. 

[have heard it reported that the im- 
provement had commenced two or three 
years earlier about the district of Auchter- 
less; but to the certainty of that matter | 

“annot speak, nor give any detail of its pro- 

gress there. I can state, however, that it 

did hot come, in any perfected form, into 
ee immediate neighborhood, from any 

a quarter, as I have witnessed its rude 
ma me here, and its steps from year to 
cs Nees ards perfection, till, in the end, it 
seal wipe satisfactory as to deserve the 
me on ye every agriculturist, who sets a 
tee i the despatch, cheapness, perfec- 
the” at the same time pleasantness to 

workmen, or the labor he has to per- 
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form. Perhaps! ought to have commenced 
with stating, that about thirty years ago 


xs.—Price $2 per annum if paidin advance. $2,50 | an attempt had been made in this parish, 


and persisted in for two years, to cat the 


tof all arrearages and for the volume whieh shal! corn crops with the scythe ; but as a no- 


tion had been then entertained that it was 
indispensable, for laying the ears even, to 
attach some sort of additional machinery to 
the common scythe, and which was at- 
tempted in the form of a comb or heckle 
projecting above the blade, the scheme be- 
came abortive, owing, as experience now 
teaches us, to that very notion ; and all 
thought of employing the scythe for har- 
vest work passed away, till it was again 
revived at the time above stated. 

The implement now employed is just the 
common scythe, universally in use over the 
kingdom for cutting grass and clover hay. 
No change whatever is made in it for cut- 
ting heavy or lodged grain crops; but for 
light standing crops a very simple addition 
is found of advantage. This consists of a 


small rod or shoot, nearly an inch in di- 


ameter, of green willow, or rowan, or 
broom, or any other flexible and tough 
young wood. It has its thick end twisted 
into the small iron rod, which aids in at- 
taching the blade of the scythe to its han- 
dle, named provincially the Grass-nail.— 
Its small end passes over the upper side of 
the blade as far as the back, where it is 
bent upwards in an easy curve, and is bro’t 
backward and tied with several rounds of 
strong twine to the handle, about 15 inches 
above the blade. A piece of strong iron 
wire is sometimes substituted for the wil- 
low rod ; but the latter is more approved 
of, being more easily adjusted to the na- 
ture and lay of the crop, according to the 
judgment of the scythesman. 

In cutting, the scythesman makes a long 
sweep and a broad cut forward with his 
scythe,* laying the swathe or cut corn a- 
way from the standing corn. The trial 
has also been made to lay the swathe to the 
edge of the standing corn, but two inconve- 
niences attend this method: one, that a 
part of the standing corn is irregularly cut 
by the blade entering it beyond the swathe; 
the other, that the gatherer, the nature of 
whose work will be presently described, is 
liable to be impeded by grasping parts of 
the ancut corn along with the swathe, and 
thus experiences considerable hindrance, 
and much additional fatigue ; yet, as it has 
the advantage of gathering into the new 
swathe, by the scythe itself, the straggling 
ears of the former one, it issometimes had 
recourse to on small possessions, where 
there is not a sufficient number of work- 
people ; but on all the larger farms, which 
admit of regular bands of scythers, gather- 


* The sweep of a good scythesman is from 7 to 8 feet, 
from his right hand to his lef:, and his cut forward from 12 
to 15 inches, in corn standing nearly fair. 


ers, binders and rakers, being so adjusted 
in number as to give to every one a reasona- 
ble share of work, the swathe is always 
laid away from the standing crop. 


A person unacquainted with the opera- 
tion,on secing the first two or three strokes 
of the scythesman, at the commencement 
of a new bout or swathe, would be apt to 
conclude that the corn could not be taken 
up with any regularity, but that a large 
proportion of the ears would be reversed, 
as he will see that immediately on being 
cut the ears are inclined away from the 
swathe to the scytheman’s right hand.— 
But the judgment that he would form at 
this time would be quite erroneous ; for, 
on wailing to see the effect of the succeed- 
ing sweeps of the scythe on the part of the 
corn already cut, he will quickly perceive 
that under the hands of a skillful scythes- 
man, whom experience has taught to mea- 
sure the sweeps of his scythe accurately, 
the whole of the ears in the swathe are, 
step by step, at every succeeding sweep, 
turned more and more outward from the 
standing corn, and at length placed in a po- 
sition which enables the gatherer to take 
them up with a sufficient degree of regu- 
larity for all practical purposes. It is pro- 
bably owing to the unavoidable apparent 
irregularity of the laying of the ears at the 
first strokes of the scythe that we have been 
so late in applying that most powerful and 
efficient implement for the important pur- 
poses of the corn harvest. 

Every scythesman is attended by a ga- 
therer, and as the gathering is the part of 
the work that women can best perform the 
gatherers are generally women. The grain 
is left by the scythe, having the stems for- 
ming an acute angle with the line of the 
standing corn, the root end of the stems 
pointing partly backwards and partly in- 
wards towards the uncut part of the field. 
The gatherer places herself at the root end 
of the stems, so as to be able to stoop for- 
ward nearly in the line in which they are 
laid, and by a succession of lifts with her 
hands, placing the corn on the rear over 
that which is more forward, ste sping at 
the same time towards the right hand her- 
self, she gathers into one heap what she 
deems sufficient for a sheaf, and having 
carefully separated it with her right hand 
from the forward part of the swathe, then 
makes a band in the ordinary way, of a 
part of the gathered heap, and lays the 
heap upon it. 

In no branch of agricultural labor—not 
even in the substitution of the two hiorse 
plough for the ten oxen one, or of the 
threshing machine for the flail—has a 
more valuable advance been made, within 
our memory, from an oldand inferior sys- 
tem to a new and better one, than in the 





adoption of the scythe-reaping. 
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One advantage is found in the expedition 
with which the work is performed. On 
my own small farm | employ generally 
two scythes and seven hands, during the 
few days the reaping lasts ; and on taking 
careful notes, at various times, of the ex- 
tent of ground cleared by them in a work- 
ing day of ten hours, which is the com- 
mon length of the working day at all sorts 
of labor here, I have found that it amounts, 
taking the difficult with the easy crops, to 
an average of 2} Scotch acres. At this rate, 
ten good hands, the most economical band 
of reapers, would clear, in ten hours, 3% 
Scotch, or very nearly 43 Imperial acres. 
This is fully more than 20 good sickle rea- 
pers could clear ; and it is, in en of fact, 
a calculation among the workmen them- 
selves, received by them all as correct, 
that they perform with the scythe some- 
thing more than double the work they 
could perform with the sickle. 

The work is not only thus more expe- 
ditiously, but it is also, in every view, 
much better performed. The straw 1s cut 
off much more closely to the ground, and 
the provision for the catile in winter, and 
the means of making a large quantity of 
manure, are thus greatly angmented. Af- 
ter the rake too, few, or if the work has 
been carefully performed, we may say, no 
ears of grain are left abroad. The field is, 
at least, under equal circumstances, much 
better cleared of both grain and straw than 
it is in the ordinary application of the sic- 
kle ; but in no condition of the crop is the 
superiority of the scythe more clearly mar- 
ked than when, from a continuance of wet 
weather, or any other cause, the grain has 
become over ripe, and drops out in the 
handling. It is then that the uniform 
sweep of the scythe, effecting a motion of 
the ears oily in one direction, and leaving 
them to follow each other without any vi- 
olent disentangleinent, is found to be great-| 
ly less hurtful then the long continued sha- 
king in the hand, and the numerons disen- 
tanglements of small parcels from the stan- 
ding crop, which are unavoidable in cut- 
ting with the sickle. A stranger to the 
process of the scythe always very errone- 


| preventing this circulation. 





ously objects to it, that the heavy stroke 
inust shake out the grain. He does not re- 
flect that the rapid motion effected by the | 
stroke is confined exclusively to the root) 
end of the straw, and that the ears suffer | 
nothing from it.* 

Another advantage, of which the mag- 
nitude can scarcely be believed, excepting 
by those who have learnt to estimate it by 
tieif own experience, isthe quickness with 
which the scythed shock winns (drys or 
withers) thoroughly, and becomes fit for 
the stack: a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance in our unsteady climate, The straws | 
are not crushed, as takes place with the 
hand in reaping with the sichic, and the 
sheaf, although not more liable to break 
out of the band, is more clastic and open 
to the action of the atmosphere. It is per- 
haps not too much to say, that a sheaf of 
equal weight, cut with the scythe, becomes 
ready for the stack, under equal circum- 
stances of weather, in half the time neeged 
by one cut with the sickle. 

The most pleasiug advantage is the total 








| plan an improvement. 


\in bringing his invention into practical use, 
and been subject to mueh trouble for the want 


change of the character of the labor, as it 
effects a larger part of the work people.— 
The scythesman and the gatherers, inclu- 
ding the rakers, deem their work delight- 
ful in comparison with the labor of the 
sickle. 


* Pieces of lodged crops, matted with after growth, are 
those alone to which the scythe is scarcely applicabiec. 
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Norcross’ Divine arraratus.—Mr. L. Nor- 
cross, of Dixfield, gave us last week an interest- 
ing exhibition of his apparatus which enables 
one to go under water and remain as long as 
he pleases, in search of any articles at the bot- 
tom; and then come up neither wet nor 
DROWNED. This is effected by means of a 
dress of cloth saturated with India Rubber, 
which is put over the body, eorering all parts. 
A large hemlet of lead is put over the head, 
which rests upon the shoulders and is made 
tight with the dress. Glass is put in front of 
the helmet to see through, and two tubes affix- 
ed to the top, through which the air circulates. 
These tubes are of India Rubber cloth or hose, 
and must of course be long enough to reach 
from the bottom above the water. To one of 
them is attached a forcing pump through which 
air is propelled by some one at the surface ; 
the other lets the air escape, so that there is a 
constant circulation of fresh air. Mr. Nor- 
cross has adopted a peculiarly simple mode of 
obviating the great pressure of the water in 
A sinall portion 
of the tube fur the escape or return of the air, 
is made of leather, and the pressure of the wa- 
ter of course flattens or shuts it together, and 
thus keeps the air in until the forcing pump 
throws in sufficient to overcome this pressure, 
when it passes out. This part, then, acts as a 
valve. ‘The person therefore is enclosed in an 
atmosphere, and can breathe, though covered 
over by ‘* the vasty deep,” nearly as well as in 
the atmosphere. We are aware that many 
plans have been devised for descending into 
the water for the purpose of carrying on ope- 
rations below the surface ; but we think this 


Mr. Norcross also invented the process of 
preparing the India Rubber which he puts en 
—this may or may not be the same preparation 
which has heretofore been wsed ; but as those 
who have used it keep it a secret, credit is not) 
the Jess due to him for discovering the mode 


used. As he has spent much time and money 


of suitable assistance, we hope that he will ul- | 
timately be well rewarded for his ingenuity, 


Sowinc Winter Wueat IN THE Sprina. 
—We have received 4 notice of the experi- 
ment of sowing winter wheat in the Spring,and 
feeding or cutting it down till fall, and harvest- 








ing it during the succeeding season. Evxperi- 


Se 
es 


ments are wow being tried, by an ¢ 
and success(ul agriculturist, on this 
we hope hereafter to have a detail of 
the reswits. Should this method BUCCE EY 
would yield many advantages, besides that 
affording this crop earlier. We are eXee 
ingly gratified with the attention which , 
wheat erop is receiving in Maine, 4 vil 
suredly result in great good to the Commupiy 
It will finally enable us to raise our Own be 
Ii will raise the value of real estate, 


XPeriey 
Point: 
them, »j 


lt y 


make us independent in the Lanper ang in 
purse, It will enable us to “ go ahead” jy ¢ 
mestic improvements. It will make ys Sir 
ger as a State, and happier as a People, 


Haymakine.—Those who have much ¢\y 
to cut should be careful not to dry it too jy 
If there is a great burden upon the ground, 
ifthe stalk be large, the leaf and head wi! 
apt, by being exposed too long to the rays 
the sun, to become so dry as to fall of 
leave the stalk, which without them jg aly, 
worthless. ‘I'he remarks published ia our | 
volume, page 214, should be examined. 1) 
have been practiced by many of our reade 
and one of them declared the other day 
they saved him twenty dollars in the procuri 
his hay. This process was the following, yi 
to cure the hay mm the swathe and the cock 
What was mown from sunrise to 11 o'clock,» 
put into cocks by night, provided the day haf 
been fair, and suffered to lie there vntil th 
third cay, then opened, turned, and by fours 
clock carried into the barn,—or they om 
stand in the cock over night, opened carelul) 
the next day, and then carried in as soon as 
will do, and before the leaf erumbles, 


CoMMENCEMENT.—Commencement at Wit 
terville will be on Wednesday next.—Tie 
Societies of the College will celebrate o 
Tuesday, and an inaugural address will 
given by Rey. President Babcock also « 
Tuesday. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
ERROR MAY BE MADE USEFUL. 


Mr. Epiror,—To several of your corres 
pondents I, as a constant reader of your pape 
am much indebted—they have brought to vie" 
new and practical ideas. [I am not one of those 
who suppose they know all that can be koown, 
or that is known by others, Such are abort 
being informed. it is of no use for them ' 
take your paper; they move by tradition « 
self importance. ‘They calculate not, ! the 
have a cow, for instance, whether she a 
good or poor milk; they have not been a 
acquainted that there is a vast difference ee 
quality as well as the quantity of milk, 45 
think milk is milk—a cow is a cow, kept pow" 
ly or well fed, they cast not the difference 


‘they know not by figures whether they be® 


one that runs them annually in debt, or “i 
So with their other animals. Not so wil 
some of those who are your correspondents” 
Your Peru writer I am much pleased with—™ 
comes out and gives us the initials of his ie 
per name, and should he at any time ee 
error, others will show it, and thus the “ 
will be elicited. And now, Sir, I Pp 
your readers will take their pens in han 
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ge us Who read your paper with their ideas; 
should they advance error they may be use- 
4s some one will no doubt correct ut. J 
times hear @ sermon wherein I believe 
~ is error, still it serves to cause me to 
ch and find where the error lies, and con- 
name by the search in the opinion that it is 
eous, or that L had the error on my side. 
ys | become much better acquainted with 
subject, and thas even error has its use.— 
ourse | like the minister none the less, as 
,|| improve more or less, provided he gene- 
ily preaches correctly, If any error shall be 
covered in this, or any of my scrawls, I shall 
obliged to have it pointed out, Brother 
ners, pray write more, and oblige al! the 

dersof the Farmer, in particular J. R. 
PropeR TIME FOR Curtinc Grain.—We 
nj an interesting article upon this subject in 
farmers’ Register, which details the result 
the writer's observation and practice for 
eve or fourteen years, on an extensive farm. 
ve length of the communication, and our re- 
ricted limits, necessarily limit us toa brief 
tice of this communication. The writer ad- 
its, that if we should be sure of good weath- 
,it would be best to omit reaping till both 
ain and straw are ripe ; but as this cannot 
ihe case, ana as the crop suffers and loses 
eaily if not cut and secured as soon as it is 
pe, he is sure that a great saving will be found 
reaping wheat as early as the state of the 
min wil permit. He considers that ‘ wheat 
fit for the scythe when the grain is in the 
UGH STATE—no matter how soft, provided it 
clear of milk, or when no fluid comes out 
mrate fiom the dough, when the grain is 
wsied between the fingers. But no one 
jure yard of wheat can be found, in which 
lthe heads have reached this state at one 
me: and, therefore, when not more than one 
ulh part of the grains contain milk, I think 
ule fo begin toreap,’? ‘ My green reaping 
ien first commenced (in 1821) was fully Nine 
ns earlier than was usual—and it was pro- 
unced then that I was destroying my crop, 
) reaping itso green. My practice is still 
ndemned by many, who, however, have gra- 
illy, and perhaps unconsciously, advanced 
e cominencement of their harvests, until they 
* hot more than two or three days behind 
ie.” The saving made in one season, by 
uly reaping, when a long spell of rainy wea- 
er followed, which destroyed more than one- 
fof his neighhor’s crops, was enough to pay 
ty —— incurred by that plan in twenty 
oe : - writer does not believe that any 
det, 2 a in the weight or bulk of 
sali ie dough state ; and as to the 
ity of the grain for making flour, he he- 
t generally conceded, that the wheat 





eves 4 
aped green is best, 
~ — of the foregoing remarks is corrob- 
* y the opinions and practice of many of 
est farmers. ‘hese observations apply 
(ually to other small grains, particularly to 
Pts ection to the practice is, 
os grain is not £t to be bound, as it should 
Prevent waste and save it from rain, soon 
thing 5 This objection is obviated by 
ver mall sheaves, and putting them in 
‘Of about six sheaves each, by setting 
e sheaves far enough 
aa of base, and letting the 
asl ean together so as to form a point. 
row ada light rain, and will dry as 
| ade wet by heavy rain. W 
) they may be put ius shame pi 
New York Cultivator. 


The Royal pal 





m.-~"The late Rev Dr Abbot states 
is one of the most beautiful 





trees on the island of Cuba, and from his descrip- 
tion, is certainly one of the most useful. The 
surface of the tree is smooth, white and polished 
as if ithad come out ofa lathe. It sometimes 
grows a hundred feet high--the roots are not so 
big as a finger, are innummerable, and resembie 
those of the asparagus. It commences at once 
a full sized trunk, without substance jn the interi- 
or, though for an inch and a quarter makes the 
firmest boards, and when dry is bard enough to 
turn a board nail. 


CELERY. 

With the cultivation and uses of this plant most 
of the farmers of this country are unacquainted. 

it is a biennial plant which has long been cul- 
tivated in gardens, and used, both as a pot herb, 
and salad plant. It imparts an agreeable flavor 
to soups, and the leafstalks when rendered white 
and crisp, by being hucled up with earth are 
considered by must people, one of the most deli- 
cious of all salads. 

To cultivate celery the seed should be sown 
early in the spring either in hot beds, or open 
ground where the plants may be allowed to re- 
main until the latter part of June, when they 
should be taken up and transplanted to the rows 
where they are to remain until taken for use. 

Some gardeners prefer picking out the young 
plants from the seed beds, into nursery beds, in 
order to increase the quantity of roots, and to pre- 
veut them from being drawn up, which is a ma- 
tural conseque nce when they grow too thick. 

Soil.—A deep rich soil, which 1s rather moist 
and composed of a large proportion of vegetable 
matter, is the most suitable for celery. 

Preparation.— Celery is generally planted in 
trenches which are dug one foot wide, and about 
eight inches deep, and from three and an half, to 
four feet between the trenches. Into the bottom 
of these trenches, should be put fine rotten ma- 
nure which should be mixed with the earth be- 
neath by spading, or the trench might be dug six- 
teen inches deep and filled up half full of fine 
mould, 

Planting.—When the trenches are thus prepar- 
ed let the young plants, after having their roots, 
and tops properly trimmed, be planted about five 
inches from each other, alter which they should 
be well watered and a board laid over the trench 
for a few days to protect them from the rays of 
the sun, 

Earthing up.— After the plants have taken root 
and begin to grow freely, the leaves should be 
raised with the hand, so as to bring the leaf into 
an upright position, and the earth brought about 
them and gently pressed, so as to confine them in 
that position ; this operation should be repeated 
as often as once in ten days, and at each time the 
earth should be raised according to the growth of 
the plant. The object of thus raising the earth is 
to shut out the rays of light from the leaf stalks, 
which prevents their becoming green, and tough, 
for while they remain white, or blanched, as it is 
called, they are more crisp, and have less of what 
might be called an herbaceous taste. The desir- 
able object therefore in raising celery is to have 





the greatest length, and size, of blanched leaf 


stalks, without having the plant throw up its seed 
stem, which sometimes takes place when plants 
are brought forward too soon in a hot bed. 

If plants are properly attended to in this latitude 
the length of the season for growing, is sufficient 
to produce blanched stalks about eighteen inches 
long, which tnay be called a good crop, as they 
more frequently fall short of that length, than ex- 
ceede it. 

Securing for winter use.—There are various 
methods tor securing celery for the supply of the 
table during the winter months. Wherea family 
has spare room in the cellar, it may be removed 
from the garden late in the fall, and planted in a 
bed of rich garden mold in the cellar where it 
will be more convenient for use than when left in 
the ground ; but 4s it is not always the case that 
families have cellar room to devote to the storage 
of celery it is more commonly allowed to remain 
in the place where it grew until wanted for the 
table. In order to protect it from the frost, it 
should be covered with straw, which should be 
placed against the sides of the ridge in an upright 
position, and the tops so bent over the ridge as to 
cary off the rain which would otherwise have a 


tendency to rot the stalks.-~-Goodsell’e Genesee 
Farme. 





Tue Brack Mancrove or tue West In- 
pies.— The black mangrove, which is called 
by botanists, Rhizophora Mangle, is one of the 
most singular productions of the vegetable 
kingdom, in a mechanical point of view, inas- 
much as it seems designed by Providence, both 
as a barrier against the inroads of the sea, aud 
as a breeding-cage for innumerable shell-fish, 
particularly the mangrove-oyster, described in 
a recent number of ‘ The Atheneum.’ In this 
instance, nature herself forms props for sup- 
porting the branches ; fur the larger boughs 
of the tree send out, in many places, soft lax 
threads or strings, which grow rapidly, and, 
hanging down, soon reach the mud, where they 
immediately divide or split into roots; and, 
when these acquire sufficient strength, they 
nourish the shoots or strings, which, constantly 
acquiring, by this means, size and firmness, at 
last form trunks, that prop and support the 
branches from which they originally protruded. 
The numerous props make the groves of this 
tree very entangled, and by detaining the 
mud and other substances brought down by 
floods, they, in time, cause the land to gain 
upon the sea, as is mentioned by Brown in his 
‘ Jamaica.’ 





Miseries or war.—A female was lying on 
a bed of green silk : under her head was a pil- 
low of the same material; her right arm had, 
no doubt cradled her babe, and her left was 
extended, as though for the purpose of keeping 
her child close to her. A large shell had per- 
forated the tiled roof, and having made its way 
through three floors, had gone through the foot 
of the bed, and penetrated some depth in the 
fourth floor. A piece of this shell had gone 
through the woman’s forehead, carrying away 
a great part of the head, so that her death, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the medical men who 
saw her, must have been instantaneous. ‘The 
jower part of the child’s body, from the hips 
downward, was entirely gone ; but, strange to 
say, its little right hand still held by its moth- 
er’s clothes, which, probably, it had grasped 
at the first noise of the shell.—{ Military Ca- 
reer of an Officer. 





Cocnineat.—The nopat, which produces 
the cochineal, is a plant, consisting of lutle 
stem,but expanding itself into wide thick leaves 
more or less prickly, according to its different 
kind ; one or two of these leaves being set as 
one plant, at the distance of three feet square 
from each other, are inoculated with the coch- 
ineal, which is an insect, it is the same as if 
we were to take the blight off an apple or oth- 
er common tree, and rub a small portion of it 
on another tree, free from the contagion, when 
the consequence would be, that the tree so in- 
oculated,would become covered with the blight; 
a small quantity of the insects in question, 1s 
sufficient for each plant, which, in proportion 
as it increases its leaves, is sure to be covered 
with the costly parasite.—When the plant is 
perfectly saturated, the cochineal is scraped 
off with great care. 





Lucirer Matcnes. We find the following 
method for making these’excellent matches in the 
last number of the Mechanics Journal; perlaps 
it may be useful to some of our readers : 

Take two parts, by weight, of the Sulphuret of 
Antimony, and one part of the Chlorate of Pot- 
ash. Grind them both toa fine powder ard make 
them into paste with a solution of Gum. _Com- 
mon brimstone matches are to be dipped into it, 
and when dry they will inflame by being drawn 








through a folded piece of sand-paper. 






































































































MAINE FARMER 








From the American Traveller. 


GEOLOGY. 


' Acricutrure and Geology are intimately 
connected. Upon the skillful management of 
his suil, depends, of course, the suecess of the 
farmer. ‘T'o possess this skill, he must have 
sowe knowledge of the nature of the soil he 
cultivates. If it is vaturally barren, he needs 
to know what ingredient is wanting to render 
it fertile, before he can take measures to supply 
it. If it is naturally. fertile, he must know for 
what vegetable it is best fitted, and what man- 
agemeat is required to produce the greatest 
growth. For the want of a knowledge of the 
nature of soils, which a few hours would give, 
thousands of farmers even,in New England, 
are every year struggling against the laws of 
vegetation and of nature, and are subjecting 
themselves and families to a fruitless drudgery, 
which a little science would eaable them to 
avoid, or at least, to secure from it a moderate 
compeasation, a comfortable living, and a de- 
cent education for their children. 

But the nature of soils is a prominent subject 
in the science of Geology ; and no subject is 
more simply or easily learnt. ‘Two substances 
coustitute much the greatest part of all soils. 
‘hese are sand aud clay. Either of these sub- 
stances of itself, forms a soil perfectly sterile. 
A proper proportion of both, with other circum- 
stances to favor it, produces a sot! permanently 
fertile. To give the highest degree of fertility 
to a soil, a sinall quantity of lime is necessary. 
These three mineral substances, mixed in va- 
rious proportions, with the addition of animal 
and vegetable substances, modified by the sub- 
svil, climate, exposure, &c. are nearly all the 
circumstances necessary to be taken into ac- 
count, in ascertaining the nature of soils, and 
the best method of managing or improving 
them. 

The first step to ascertain the character of a 
soil, is to examine the rocks in the vicinity.— 
From these, soils were forined, and of course 
partake of their character, If the rocks are 
granite, gneiss or mica slate, the soil surround- 
ing them and formed from them, is silicious, 
and if the exposure and situation favor it, is 
light and warm, and fitted for wheat and other 
giains required to endure the severity of win. 
ter. If the rocks are argullite, the surrounding 
soil partakes more or less of clay, which 1s 
more heavy and stiff than a sandy or silicious 
soil, more retentive of moisture, and of course 
Jess liable to be injured by the absence of rain. 
Soils in the vicinity of lime, are always more 
or less calcareous, and, more than any others, 
fitted tor wheat and other grains of a similar 
character, 

it is not unfreqnently the case, that near a 
soil rendered too stiff by an excess of clay, is 
a bed of sand which may be easily applied, not 
to produce a foreed vegetation for a year, as is 
liable to be the case by the expensive applica- 
tion of vegetable or animal manures, but to ren- 
der permanent as well as to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

‘To a soil rendered sterile by an excess of 
sand, clay may be applied with equal success. 
do some instances, two adjoining fields may re- 
ceive a reciprocal benefit, by au exchange and 
iixture of their soils. There are, indeed, few 
farms in New England, to which a knowledge 
of Geology might not in some way be applied 
to the advantage of their owners. 

How could Agricultural Societies do a more 
essential service to the cause they have espou- 
sed, than by appropriating a portion of their 
fuuds to premiums for geological and agricul+ 
tural surveys, or in sone other way to forward 








teesand teachers take a more direct or efficient 
measure to raise the character of their schools, 
than by providing the means for thew pupils-to 
leara the elemeats of this simple and practical 
science ? 





FLOWERS. 


The interest which flowers have excited in the 
breast of man from the earliest ages to the pres- 
ent day, has never been confined to any particu- 
lar class of society or quarter of the glove. Nat- 
ure seems to have distributed them ever the 
whole world, to serve a3 a tnedicine to the mind, 
to give cheerfulness to the earth, and to furnish 
agreeable sensations to Ms inhabitants. 

The savage of the forest, in the joy of his heart 
binds his brow with the native flowers of the 
woods whilst a taste for their cultivation increas- 
es in every couutry in proportion as the blessing 
of civilization extends: 

From the humblest eettage enclosure to the 
most extensive park and grounds, nething more 
conspicuously bespeak the good taste of the pos- 
sessor, than a well cultivated flower garden ; and 
it may very generally be remarked, that when we 
behold a huinble tenement surrounded with orna- 
mental plants, the possessor is a man of correct 
habits and possesses domestic comforts ;. whilst 
on the contrary, a neglected, weed grown garden 
or its total absence, marks the indulence and un- 
happy state of those who have been thus ueglect- 
ful of Flora’s favors. 

Of all luxurious indulgences, that of flowers is 
the most innocent. It is productive not only of 
rational gratifications, but of many advantages of 
permanent character, Love fora garden has pow- 
ertul influence in attracting men to their homes, 
and on this account, every eneouragement given 
io increase a taste for ornamental gardening is 
additional security tor domestic comfort and hap- 
| piness. It is likewise a recreation which conduces 
materially to the health, promotes civilization aud 
softens the manners and tempers of men. It ecre- 
ates love jor the study of nature, which leads toa 
contemplation of the mysterious wonders that are 
displayed in the vegetable world around us, and 
which canuot be investigated. without inclining 
the mind towards a just estimate of religion, and 
a knowledge of the narrow hmits of our intelli- 
gence, when compared with the incompreheusi- 
vle power of the Creator. 

Fiowers are of all embellishments the most 
beautitul, and of all created beings, man alone 
seems Capable of deriving enjoyment from them 
commeuces with infancy, remains the delight of 
youth, increases with our years, and becomes the 
quiet amusement of our declining days. ‘The in- 
laut can no sooner walk than its first employment 
is to plant a flower in the earth removing it ten 
tines in an hour to wherever the sun seems to 
shine most favorable. ‘The school boy, in the 
care of his plat of gronnd, is relieved of lis stud- 
ies and loses the anxious thought of the home he 
has left. In manhood our attention is generally 
demanded by mure active duties, or by more im- 
perious and perhaps less innocent eccupations ; 
but as age obliges us to retire from public lile 
the love of flowers and the delights of a garden 
return to seoth the latter period our life. 

‘To most persons, gardening affords delight as 
an easy and agreeable occupation ; and the flow- 
ers they so fondly rear, are cherished from the 
gratification they afford to the organs of sight & 
of smell ; but to the close observer of nature and 
the botanist, beauties are unfolded and wonders 
displayed, that cannot be detected by the careless 
attention bestowed upon them by the multitude. 

In their growth, from the first tender shoots 
which rise from the earth, through all changes 
which they undergo to the period of their utmost 
| perfection,be beholds the wonderful works of cre- 
ative power; he views the bud as it swells, and 
looks into the expanded blossom, delights in its 
rich tints and fragrant smell, but above al!,he feels 
a charm in contemplating movements and regu- 
latious before which all the combined ingenuity of 
man dwindles into nothingness.—Jour. of Health. 


EARLY ONIONS. 
Wiis Lirtix, Esq. of Hopkington in this 














the introduction of Geology as a branch of 


State exhibited to us, on the 18th June instant, 


popular edycation. How cag school CoMMit-' aa guion, the growth of the present season, the 








bulb of which was 14 inches-in diameter 
straight weil formed top 8 inches a? With 
This gentleman informed us, that t), 


whieh this ouien was tuken, was sowed ‘ 
by 


iad Not, 
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furnish a.much earlier supply of this Valuabi 


etable.---V. E. Farmer. 


From the Genesee Farme 
CATTLE—NO. XII. 
SHORT HORNS—COLLING’S IMPROVED BRep 


After all that has recently appeared in the p 
mer, on the subject of tmproved Short Horn , 
from the pens of Ulmus, Judge Buel, and 2 
would almost seem supererogatory in me iy | 
tempt any further illustration; but as it seem 4 
sirable tu make some mention of the breed, 
the purpose of completing my service, | wij, 
the liberty to recapitulate in part their staiem 
and wake such other additions as may veey,, 
me. 

In my last number, I traced the Short iy 
through their various changes, to their high oy, 
of itmprovemeut aud excellence as exhibitey int 
Teeswaters. By a reierence to the 334 jaye, 
the 4th number of the present volume of tie f; 
wer, and to page 45, No 6, it will be seep, \) 
about the middle of the last century, a Mr. \j 
bank of Birmingham, became one of the {ex 
breeders and improvers of the Teeswater cy 
after the cross with the Alderney cattle had \ 
come copsumipated. Elis stock was-doubiles 
mong the must valuable of the Teesweter lee 
and became one branch of the prosenitors of Uy 
ling’s breed. Sir William St. Quiutin had pi 
vious to this time crossed the ‘leeswater cui 
with au improved Dutch variety, and obtane 
considerable advantage from it; and from ii 
stuck was desvended another branch of the bas 
ot Colling’s breed. 

According to the account given by the he 
Heury Berry, the bull Hubback may be conside 
ed as the first distinct progenitor of the Colin 
breed and was from the siock of Si Wu. 
Quintin, though so remote as almost to have \os 
the ‘Teeswater character. Llubback was the si 
of the dam of Mr Colling’s bull Foljambe,* wi 
was the sire of both the sire and dai of Favorite 
Favorite was the sire of the celebrated * Dut 
ox,” which is meutioned on page 33, as above 
luded to. ‘This ox brought Mr. Coiling’s stu 
into general notice, and gave rise to the appt 
tion of “ Durham Short tlerns,” as applied! 
the improved breed, though that ox was uot Wii 
is now meant by “ improved. Short Horns.” — 

On page 33 of this volume of the Farmer, 
stated that * Mr C. Colling’s bull Bolingbroke ™ 
put to a red Polled Galloway cow, and the prowl 
being a bull calf, was in due time put to Joann 
a pure Short Horn, (Teeswater, descended | 
Hubback,) she also produced a bull calf. 3 
grandson of Bolingbroke, was the sire of thee 
Lady, by another pure Short Horn cow, anil 
Lady has sprung the highly valuable fam')® 
“ improved Short: Horns,” or Colling’s imp! 
breed. . 

But the mother of Lady, which was put !?" 
grandson of Bolingbroke as here stated, was" 
the mother of the bull Favorite abeve alluded 
so that Hubback was the great grand sire 0} 
these celebrated animals, and it is prodab: wf 
the merit of Lady aud ber descendants |s ee 
to be attributed to the blood of Hubback al 2 
Galloway cow. How Mr C. Colling came . 
possession of Hubback, the following accouul i 
ven by Mr Waistell, a friend of Colling® " 
explain: ; 

“Mr Waitsell used to admire this calf ® ’ 
rode almost daily by the meadow in which iter 
zed ; and at length he attempted to purcnas 
from the owner. The price asked, Os a 
much for a calf not a year old ; and tbe mie 
tion of the Short Horns not being yet est4?"" 
the bargain was not struck. Suil be lonze 
the young beast, and happening to meet obo 
ert Colling near the place, he asked. his op! 

*The sire of Foljambe was. from the stock. of Mr 3» 
thus uuiling the two siocks,. 
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the animal, Mr. Colling ackuowledged that there | this breed, it may be well to recapitulate in part 


were some good points about him; but there was 
something in his manner of acknowledging this 
which induced Mr Waitsell to suspect that Mr. 
Colling thought somewhat more highly of the calf 
than his janguage expressed, and therefore he 
hastened next morning, concluded the bargain, 
aud paid the money. He had scarcely done so, 
before Mr R. Colling arrived for the same pur- 
pose, and as the two farmers rode home together 
they agreed it sliould be a joint speculation. 

“Some months past by, and either Mr Waist- 
ell’s adauration cooled, or bis partuer did not ex- 
press himself very warmly about the excellencies 
vf the animal, and Messrs Waistel & R. Colling 
sold young Hubback to Mr C. Colling, who with 
the quick eye of av experienced breeder saw the 
yalue of the little beast.” 

It will be recollected, that the characteristics of 
the original Short Horns were extreme coarseness 
io form and flesh. In process of tine, these qna- 
jities became vastly improved by various cross- 
jogs and selections, until they exhibit in the Tees- 
waters and Holderness the superior excellencies 
of eaily maturity, great aplilude to fatien, extraor- 
dinary bulk, aud abundance of milk. ere was 
certainly excellent materials for a skillful breeder 
to build upon, and it is pot surprising that a man 
of Mr C. Colling’s sagacity, should readily moula 
them into a new and more valuable combination. 
Hut still they had delects; their flesh was com- 
paratively coarse, their frame bulky, and offal large 
while their milk, though abuudant was thin and 
watery. It was Mr Colling’s ambition and good 
fortune to remedy in part these defects, without 
impairing their established excellencies ; and itis 
to his superior judgment aud skill in selecting 
aud crossing and combining these various mate- 
rials, that we are now indebted for * Colling’s im- 
proved Short Horus.” 

By taking the most perfect of the Teeswaters 


ana crossing them with the small boned, round | 


barrelled, fine fleshed Galloways, and from their 
product selecting the most perfect animals, Mr. 
Colling was enabled to establish a breed which 
has combined more excellencies than any other 
breed of catthe now known, Butaflier all they are 
still defective in many particulars, and it is to be 


hoped, that among the many opulent and talented | introduction of this breed,and of the Short Horns burgomaster of Magdeburg. 


geutlemen who are engaged in breeding these an- 


its leading features. 

{ct will be recollected that the English Short 
Horns were deseended from the Dutch, a coarse, 
heavy, uncouth breed, but good milkers. Alter 
becoming acclimated,they passed through various 
grades of excellence, under the names of Lincoln 
Durham, ‘Teeswater, Holderness and Yorkshires 
ut the same time retaining, amore or less, their o- 
rigival characteristics. Their characteristics 
were,first— coarseness ; second—aplilude to fulten; 
third—early maturily ; fourth—large bulk; filth 
—large offal; and sixth—a profusion of milk. 
Here Mr CU. Colling found them, and upon this 
basis, commenced his superstructure of * Colling’s 
improved breed.” His object was, to get rid of the 
bad points and preserve the good ones. He there- 
fore bent his efforts to diminish not ouly coarseness 
but bulk aud offal. The result proved not only 
his sound judgment, but his great skill as a breed- 
er. By first selecting the buil Hubback, and then 
re-selecting and crussing with the Galloway cow 
he obtained a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. 

His breed then presented the following charac- 





teristics. A mediutm flesh asto fineness, aud beau- 
tifully marbled, though tending to a preponder- 
ance of fat; great aputude to fatten 5 early matu- 
rity ; moderate size, though larger than most oth- 
er breeds; smaller offal; and generally a large 
quantity of milk, but not always of the best qua- 
lity. With these excellencies, variously moditied 
by climate, soil and herbage, they are undergoing 
and producing inuumeravle changes, throughout 
the civilized world. 

How tar “ Colling’s improved breed,” may be 
considered permanent | am not prepared to say, 
The Rev Henry Berry thinks the leading charac- 
teristics of the breed have passed through such a 
long time of ancestry, that there is little danger 
of deterioration, even in the “improved Short 





Horns ;” but if | was to bazard an opinion tothe 
subject, | should be apprehensive that the system 
of breeding ‘in and iu,’ which must be resorted 
to, to keep the blood pure, would finally result in 
its total subversion, us in the case of the Bakewel- 
lan Loug Horns. 

There can be no doubt however but that the 


generally into the United States, will prove of 


imals, some still more fortunate crosses and selec- immense advantage to the country ; but whether 


lions may be made. 

The characteristic points of Golling’s improved 
breed, | have no where seen particularized ; but 
s0 far as the cows are concerned, they will not 
differ essentially from the description given on 
page 34 of this volume ofthe Farmer. There 
are some doggrel lines, however, in the Farmer’s 


Series of Usetul Knowledge, which are not in-| 


applicable to these cows, and I will therefore take 
the liberty to transcribe them : 


** She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn, 
She’il quickly get fat without cake or corn; 
She’s clean in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin. 


“ She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 
A straight and flat back, without even a bump ; 
She’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 


“ She’s light in her neck, and small in her tail, 
She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail ; 
She’s fine in her bone, and silk7 of skin— 

She’s a grazier’s without and a butcher’s within.” 


As “ Colling’s improved breed”? was the result 
of a particular cross, and not the improvement of 
a breed, it will readily be perceived, that to obtain 


iby supplanting our native breeds, or by crossing 
‘them and thereby imparting pew properties, or 


|by exciting our farmers to ap improvement of 


their own native herds, is a matier of great doupt. 
‘Lime and experieuce can alone, test that question, 
But whatever may be the result, one thing is cer- 
tain, that unless our farmers arouse to the subject 
of improvement, and adopt some course which 
will give a new aspect to the cattle of our coun- 
try, we may bid along farewell to betterment and 
io profit! 





| Kut we trust there is already a better state of 
| 


feeling abroad in our couutry,aud a more eulight- 
ened zeal among our agriculturists, which will 
lere long place the AMERICAN FARMERS Upon that 


‘exalted pre-eminence for scientific research and | 
experimental knowledge, to which their extend- | 


ed opportunities and great privileges so justly en- 
title them. QUERCUS. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURE, 
Arthur Young took five equal portions of a 
‘field, one portion of which be manured with 
dry cut straw ; a secood with straw soaked five 
hours in fresh urine ; a third with straw soaked 





this blood pure, especial reference must be had to/in like manner fifteen hours; a fourth with 
PEDIGREE. Hence the propriety of R.’s remarks! cpr: , ave: sf) * 
on this subject in No 10 of the tied Hh inoue 2 ie panes one eove : aan ae ene Sith ns 

’ I tion he applied nothing. ‘The whole was fil- 


the Farmer. 

In England no beast is considered genuine, or 
entitled to the appellation of “improved Short 
Horn,” unless his pedigree.can be traced through 
the ‘Herd book’ to the blood of Huboack. Hence 
the various devices and tricks, which are practic- 
ed by those possessed of good animals of the 
Short Horn breed, to palm them off as *Colling’s 
ipproved animals.” ‘Too much caution therefore 
cannot be observed by those wishing to possess 
the genuine breed, in the selection and purchase 
of their stock. 


in summing up the history and eharacter of 


led alike and sown with grain. The product, 
in grain, of the first was thirty-nine, of the se- 
cond fifty, of the third sixty-three, of the fourth 
one hundred and twenty-six, and of the undun- 
ged portion nive. In weight of grain and straw, 
the products of the several portions, in the or- 
der above named, were found to be, 100, 120, 
130, 300, and 48. This experiment aflords a 
pretty conclusive demonstration of the value 
of vegetable matter as food for plants, and par- 





ticularly of the fertility imparted by the urine! 





| of animals, which latier, to us, is generally lost 
| to all useful purposes, It indicates the pro- 
| priety of so constructing our cattle yards and 
_stable floorings as to concentrate this liquid ; 
‘and, where there is no cistern to retain it, of 
/appiying straw and other litter to absorb it ere- 
itis wasted. Another fact is worth noting ; 
the rotting process took place wholly in the 
soil ;—the fertility was induced by long ma- 
nure, and the liquids which it hela, and not by, 
much, 








MECHANICS. 








MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Extract from Dr. J. K. Mitchell's recent Lecture to his 
Course of Practical Chemistry. 


—— ee ne 


It is only for the want of the spirir, not the 
genius of Davy or Franklin, that the career of 
improvement is not ten times as rapid as it has 
hitherto been. No doubt thousands of valua- 
ble facts are observed, wondered at, and for- 
gotten, without a single effort to draw them in- 
to the service of society. This is rendered 


jclearer Dy the truth, that the most important, 


improvements in the arts have been made by 
those who have pursued avocations remote from 
the business into which these improvements 
have been introduced, and who had of course 
little opportunity for observation or example. 
Arkwright the inventor of the spinning jenny, 
/was a barber; and Watt. the immortal author 
(of the present steam-engine, was a philosophi- 
ical instrament maker. Papin, who invented 
ithe digester and safety valve, was a doctor of 
|medicine ; Savery, who produced the first steam 
/engine, was commissioner of sick and wound- 
led soldiers ; Newcomen and Cawley, authors. 
of the atmospheric engine, were, the one an 
|iron-monger, and the other a glazier. The in- 
|ventor of the air pump, Outo de Gericke, was 
The projector of 
that invaluable instrument, the mariner’s coms 
| pase, was John di Gioja, a nobleman of Amal- 
phi in the kingdom of Naples. Fahrenheit, 
| who first applied mercury to thermometric uses, 
was a bankrupt merchant. Furgerson,the as- 
tronomer, was a shepherd, and afterwards. a 
miniature painter ; Godfrey, of quadrant fame, 
was a common glazier; and Dr. Priestly, the 
great mineralogist Hany, and Cartwright, who 
invented the power-loom, were clergymen.— 
Rittenhouse was a farmer, and entirely a self- 
taught mechanician; Franklin was at first a 
tallow chandler, and subsequently a printer ; 
and Fulton a portrait painter. John Hunter, 
who created a new era in surgery, commenced, 
life as a cabinet maker. ‘The greatest engi- 
neers whom the world ever saw ave Rennie and 
Telford. To them is Great Britain indebted, 
for a greater amount of her present prosperity 
than perhaps to avy other individuals living, 
Yet these men were common stone-cutters, 
both of them educated to the manual labor of 
dressing stones. ‘The last of the great inven- 
tions :n steam machinery, is that which enables 
steam to propel locomotives on common roads, 
The credit of this invaluable discovery belongs 
| to a practitioner of medicine, cud a chemist of 
Cornwall, in England, Dr. Gurney has alrea- 
dy acquired distinction by bringing his fine 
| conceptions iuto useful action, but when we 
look forward to the time, which will assuredly. 
come, when the traveller and his goods will be 
conveyed by land, with as much ease, and with 
more safety, than at preseut ®y water; when 
we perceive that roads may be made in almost 
every direction, and in adequate numbers, we 
shall have a better estimation of the magnitude, 
and momentous character of the experiments 
to which, alone, unaided, and uader every dis- 
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couragement, this second Fulton resolutely 
and confidently appealed. 

This very generation will do him full justice, 
for, in a very few years, horses will nearly dis- 
appear from our great roads, and almost every 
one will travel by steam. Scarcely one of the 
many surprising and beautiful inveutions of the 
prolific genius of New England, has been 
made by those practically familiar with the art 
to which it is auxiliary. The reason of this 
apparent paradox seems to me obvious. Even 
here, in inte!lectual New England, where all 
else is philosophy, a trade is taught practically, 
and solely so, It is carefully divested of phi- 
losophy, and is made, as far as possible, mere- 
ly mechanical. There is a dull rourine thro’ 
which every apprentice travels to the station 
ofa journeyman, ‘The less he thinks, the more 
he will work, and the more immediately profita- 
ble will be his labor. When once the circle 
has been completed, its dull, unvarying round 
is again and again traversed, uatil a deviation 
would be irksome. A mar thus trained to the 
babitual exclusion of curiosity and understand- 
ing, alhongh he may make a very good think- 
er in other matters, cannot readily apply his 
reason to the familiar labors of his vocation.— 
When very young, I had occasion to observe 
the labors of a very sensible man, who pursued 
the business of a carpenter, At that time he 
was frequently employed in sawing out square 
apertures in boards, and always bored three 
holes at the points where were to be placed 
three angles of the square. ‘These auger-holes 
were made for the introduction of a saw. Il 
immediately perceived that two auger-holes 
would suffice, and enquired how many holes 
were necessary to eflect his purpose, Instant- 
ly, ay INSTANTLY, he saw that two were as 
good as three, and with a sigh, lamented that, 
AS HE HAD BEEN TAUGHT, he had bored thou- 
sands of unnecessary holes, and wasted much 
valuable time. 

The absence of philosophical curiosity and 
spirit, prevents, not only the proper use of Rew 
facts elicited by accident, but the scientific de- 
ductions, by which important novelties may be 
indefinitely increased. A merely practical ac- 
quaintance with a trade renders one insensible 
to its defects, and ignorant of its capacities of 
improvement. A merely theoretic cultivation 
of it, encourages impracticable speculations, 
and hinders us frem carrying even beneficial 
suggestions into uselul operation. Hence the 
most advantageous position in which a mech- 
anic can be placed, is that which combines 
knowledge of principle, and familiarity with 
practical detail ; intellectual comprehension, 
and manuai dexterity; the power to conceive, 
and the ability to execute. But to reach this 
enviable condition, he must take care to think, 
as well as work, and never suffer any process 
to pass, without considering it as a philosophi- 
cal experiment, jllustrative of some general 
principle ; for such is in truth every act of me- 
chanical labor. 

Nor should he remain satisfied with any 
thing, merely because it is the practice of oth- 
ers, and take it for granted, that any process 
is as perfect as it may be rendered. I believe 
that discoveries have been very frequently 
postponed by the neglect to ask the simple 
question, ‘* Is this instrument or this process as 
perfect as itcan be made ?” It is not so much 
the want of talent, as of the spirit of inquiry, 
that has retarded so frequently the progress of 
improvement. Of this we have many remarka- 
bie proofs. When Arkwright practiced the 
trade of a barber, he formed an acquaintance 
with a neighboring spinner, who had piscover- 
ED A WANT. It was the want of machinery 
with which to spin cotton. That suggestion 
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induced Arkwright to go to work on the sub-| 


ject, and he soon supplied the want, accumu- 
lated a fortune, became a baronet and high 
sheriff of an English county, A conversation 
relative to the discovery of Arkwright taking 
place in the presence of a clergymam of the 
name of Cartwright, one of the party said, “We 
now want an invention by which we can weave 
without hand.” Cartwright had never seen a 
loom, but resolved to discover a method of wea- 
ving by water or steam. In this, he so well 
succeeded, as to receive from the British par- 
liament, for the invention of the power-loom, 
nearly fifty thousand dollars. Wheo Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy published his expensive and im- 
perfect method of obtaining potassium, Guy 
Lussac and Thenard perceived the want of a 
better method, and instantly devised the one 
which is now used.—National Gazelle. 


Capacity or Bopies ror Warer.—As it 
may be interesting to many to know the com- 
parative as well as the positive absorption of 
water by various bodies, we subjoin the follow- 
ing table, the details of which were made with 
care. ‘The weight of each substance was as- 
certained before immersion; next, when the 
water ceased running and began to drop ; and, 
lastly, when all dropping had ceased, and the 
bodies were in that state in which they may be 
supposed to be full of moisture. 


Dry. Dripping. Done Dripping: 


Flannel 144 grs 1553 grs. 700 grs. 
Woollen Cloth 56 “ 370 «* 191 * 
Linen 875 “« 2110 * 1050 *“ 
Calico 115 « 1150 “ 450 * 
Cambric Muslin 95 “ 883 «* 307 ** 
Very fine do. 54 “ 715 « 297 “« 
Glove Leather 196 “ 1170 “ 677 * 
Kid do. 172 «« 770 ** 421 “ 
Shoe do. 95 « 194 « 177 * 
Sponge 185 « 2440 « 2070 * 


From these data the following table may 
be constructed, to show, in the first instance, 
the absorbing powers, and, in the second place, 
the retaining powers, for moisture, of the vari- 
ous bodies thus experimented upon : 

Flannel absorbed 11 & retained 5 times its weight of water. 


Woollen Cloth 61-2 *« 3 1-2 “ 
Linen Cloth 52-3 « 3 se 
Calico Ww se 4 ss 
Cambric Muslin 9 ac 31-8 a6 
Fine Muslia 13 se 5 ss 
Glove Leather 11 se 61-8 ee 
Kid do. 41-2 « 21-2 ¢o 
Shoe do, 2 “s 2 less a fraction 
Sponge is > 2 " 


From these results, it may be seen that al- 
though some substances, in the first instance, 
take up an equal or nearly an equal quantity 








of water with the sponge, such as the flannel, 


fine muslin, and glove leather, yet their powers | 
of retaining the same are very far inferjor. 














SUMMARY. 











The weather continues remarkably warm, and vegetation 
was never morerapid. During the last fortnight, there have 
been but few days that the thermometer did not rise above 
85, and on several it has been from 9095. Our farmers are 
engaged with their whole force in securing their hay crop, 
which is one of the largest ever gathered in this vicinity; and 
thus far the weather has been favorable for making it. 
{ Worcester Spy. 

Boston Farm School.—We learn fom a gentleman who 
has recently visited Thompson’s Island, where the Farm 
School and Boys’ Asylum is to be located, that the spacious 
building contemplated for that Institution 1s so far advanced 
that the roof will be closed within a few days—and the whole 
building and accommodations will be completed with allcon- 
venient despatch. ‘The House is placed in an elevated situ- 
ation, and may be seen by all who pass in the harbor, par— 
ticularly by those passing in the Hingham Steam boat. 
[Mercantile Journal. 








A long settled Pastor.—The Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West 
Hartford, Ct. who 1s now in his 86th year, has been settled 
in that place 62 years. Ina recent discourse he stated, that 
he had preached +000 written and 3000 extemporaneous ser- 
mons. He was graduated at Princeton in 1769, and was a 





classmate of Thomas Jefferson. 








Commencement at Waterville.—Kennebec wil| 
hold out many temptations to visitors, (says Ue 


Portland Advertiser) the last of this month. Ip 


jaddition to the beauties of the scenery on that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fine river at this season of the year, and the State 
Convention at Augusta on the 3lst—the annual 
Commencement at Waterville College will be 
holden on Wednesday, 30th. 

The Inauguration of Rev. President Babcock 
will take place on the day preceeding at 4 o'clock 
P. M. 

The anniversary of the Peace Society will be, 
held at 2 o’clock on Tuesaay— Oration by Rey J, 
O. Choules, of New Bedford, Mass. 

The Literary Fraternity will celebrate their 
anniversary at half past 7 o’clock Tuesday even- 
ing.—Oration by F. Bradford, Esq Poem by Win 
Cutter Esq. of this city. 

We are requsted to say the regular examina- 
tion of candidates for admission will be Tuesday 
morning. ‘Those who prefer may be examined 
at the close of the vacation ensuing. Still a large 
class are expected, and those first examined have 
the preference in the assignment of rooms, it will 
be desirable for all that can conveniently, to at- 
tend the regular examination on Tuesday. 





FROM EUROPE, 


Lonpon, June 4,—We yesterday announced 
the important fact of the final submission of Don 
Miguel to the superior good fortune of his broth- 
er—his departure from Portugal, and the termin- 
ation, of the miserable civil war by which that 
country has beenso longtorn, We are now able 
from intermediate Chronicas, to supply some par- 
ticulars of the occurrences which proceeded the 
last surrender, aod which were necessary to com- 
plete the narrative between the great overthrow 
near Thomar, reported on Monday last, and the 
present time. It appears, then, that after evacu- 
ating Santarem, Don Miguel, with 7000 or 8000 
followers, in a completely disorganized and dis- 
pirited state, crossed the Tagus to the southern 
side, taking the rather circuitous rout of Evora tor 
Elvas. At every step, however, his force became 
more weakened by desertion or fatigue, but chief- 
ly from the former cause; and pressed by the 
victorious army in the rearjwhile another march- 
ed from Montemor to cut him off from the sea, 
Miguel at lust saw no prospect of safety but in au 
armistice. 

A flag of truce was accordingly sent to Marshal 
Saldanha, who having no instructions, could give 
no other answer than that he would immediately 
send off the proposal by express,to Lisbon. There 
it was instantaneously repudiated, and the Mar- 
shal himself was reproyed for being weak enough 
to listen to any offer of compromise, and for be- 
ing disobedient to orders* for arresting, even for 
a moment, the onward march of histroops. IJtis 
said that one of the conditions proposed by Migu- 
el was, that all his creatures should be continu*d 
in the places which they then held; which was, 
of course, not listened to fora moment. Eventu- 
ally he surrendered at discretion, and appears to 
have been thankful for the only terms conceded 
to him by the Pedroites, of shipping himself from 
the Peninsula without delay. He chose, as we 
have already stated, a port in the Algraves, at 
which to embark, and the refuge of an English 
ship of war, in which he is already upon his way 
to this country. 

Havre papers of June 8th have been received at 
New York by the Francis Depau. We have re- 
ceived our files of Paris papers up to the 7th, but 
find in them little intelligence of interest. 

The French Government had received the rat- 
ifications, by the three other powers, of the treaty 
of the 22 April, which were exchanged in London 
on the 3lstof May. The great object of this trea- 
ty has been accomplished by recent events in Por- 
tugal. 

It is stated in the German papers, that over- 
tures for a general Congress have been made by 
the King of the French to the several Courts of 
Europe, and that Aix-la-Chapelle will probably 
be selected as the place of meeting. 

The Commisson appointed by the Chamber of 
Peers to conduct the proceedings against the tn- 
dividuals engaged in the riots of April, had been 
in session about fifty days, and had nearly com- 
pleted their labors. 





There is nothing later from Portugal. The 
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Journal Des Debats says, that Don Carlos aecom- 
panied Don Miguel on board an English vessel of 
war; but it was not known, whether he would 
be at liverty to embark, or whether he would be 
detained, until instructions could be received from 
the Spanish Government. ; 

The Pope has addressed a letter to President 
Boyer, of Hayti, commending him for bis atten- 
tion to the interests of the Catholic Church, which 
is the established religion of that island. 

The Lyons paper of May 18th observes that 
there were no demands in silks from the U. States. 





Dansury, July 2. 
We are informed that a young man was arres- 
ted a week or two since, in the lower part of this 
County, bn a charge of poisoning his wife, by ad- 
winistering arsenic to ber in pills. She had been 
somewhat unwell for several days, and he per- 
suaded her to take some pills, which he told her 
he had procured ofa physician. Shegrew worse 
immediately after taking them, and was a corpse 
before the next morning! Her body was opened 
and the appearances of arsenic, it is said, were 
discovered on the coat of the stomach. We un- 
derstand the young man has acknowledged his 
guilt, and assigned as a reason for committing the 
unnatural crime, that they could not live together 
on terms of peace and friendship, and therefore 
he thought it best to put an end to her life. They 
had been married only about six months.— Gaz. 





; 


Painful Occurrences.—On Tuesday last, the la- 
dy of Admiral Vansittart died at Saratoga Springs 
after an illness of a few hours. At the time, her 
son and two daughters were with her. The Ad- 
wiral had preceded his family to his new loca- 
tion, at Upper Canada. On the 4th of July, Mr. 
Wim. Cook, a respectable merchant of Albany, di- 
ed while eating at the dinner table. On the same 
day, EliakimBarker and a Mr Soper, were dread- 
fully wounded by the discharge uf a cannon with 
which they were firing a salute. Mr Barker had 
one arm blown off, and received a wound in his 
side. Mr Soper had one hand blown off above 
his wrist and the other near his elbow. 








Manly Confession.—A member of the Temper- 
ance Convention at Utica, related to me the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—* Several yearssince I wasin | 
business at Albany as grocer. One evening a 
man arrived from the country with four barrels 
of whiskey which he sold me at the customary | 
price, I think some less than thirty cents per gal- 
lon, and wished to get a hogshead of Jamaica rum 
to take back with him. I told him that I had not 
the rum on hand, but was expecting every hour to 
receive some from New York, and if be would 
wait till the next day, I would supply him to 
which he assented. I had the whiskey rolled in- 
to the cellar, transferred into an old rum hogs- 
head, and maoufactured, and on the following 
day sold it to the same man I had bought it of, at 
an advance of about 75 cts. per gallon.” 

The utmost reliance may be placed on this, 
Statement, and as it evinces a willinguess to make | 
all the atonement the nature of the case admits, | 
we wish there were many more to intimate this 
example of leaving the business and making a| 
confession.—T'em. Rec. | 
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BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, July 1. 


unsold } 
Prices. Beef Cattle.—Dull, and prices much reduced ; | 
we quote prime at 5 25a 550, good a475a5; thin at - 
a4 50. 
Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 20, 22, 25, 26 
1.2. 80, 32 and &35. | 
Sheep —Lots taken at 183,142, 150.171, 1 75, 2,217, | 
2 25, 2 33 and 2 37. Wethers at 8, and 3 25, 
Swine—A}! were sold in ove lot for 6 3-4 cents ; a part | 


ef which were very smali; at retail, 6 for Sows and 7 for 
barrows. 























DEATHS. 
In Bath, on Sunday morning, 20th inst. Doct. Thomas 
aeburn, a celebrated Surgeon, aged 38. 
In Litchfield, Mr Harvey b. Jeweil, aged 21. 
in Thomaston, Mr Joshua Jordan. ' 
In New Sharon, 14th ult. Mrs £unice, wife of Philip 
Rishardson, aged 29, - ’ 








MARRIAGES. 
In North Yarmouth, Mr Dennis Higgins to Miss Ase- 
nath B. Harris. 
in Pownal, Mr Jeremiah Mitchell of Cumberland, to Miss 
Mary Paine of P. 
In Lincolnville, Rev. John N. Rines to Miss Mercy D. 
Pease of Hope. 








For One Day only, 


AND POSITIVELY NO LONGER, 





THE MENAGERIE OF 
WARING, TUFTS, & CO. 





aap Proprietors most respectfully inform the citizens 
of Winthrop and its vicinity, that they will exhibit 
their splendid collection of living animals near Coolidge’s 
Hotel, on SATURDAY August 2d, 

(ry Admittance 25 cents,—Children under IO years of 
age half price. 

The Managers feel great confidence in saying, that they 
have the most extensive and choice collection of WILD 
ANIMALS ever offered in the United States. They have 
spared no pains or expense in fitting up their establishment 
and pledge themselves that it shall be conducted in the most 
respectable and orderly manner, and every exertion used to 
render it worthy of public patronage. 

To render it still more worthy of public patronage, the 
Proprietors have engaged the celebrated 


BOSTON MILITAY BAND 
Composed of I3 MEMBERS of approved musical taste 


and execution, No expense has been spared in procuring 


the most talented and scientific performers, and they chal- | 
lenge any exhibition in the country to produce another of | 
| equal talents under a forfeiture of $500. This TRAVEL- 
LING MENAGERIE is drawn by 45 splendid GREY 


HORSES, and requires the services of 30 men to complete 
ifs Operations. 


AmonG THE ANIMALS ARE THE FOLLOWING : 
The GREAT INDIA ELEPHANT,--SIAM, 


Being 10 feet high and weighing 10,000 Ibs., was imported 
into Boston from Calcutta: the Proprietors challenge any 
Company in the United States to produce his equal. 


AFRICAN LION! ! 


Being the largest animal of his species in the country, and 
is judged to weigh 700 lbs. The Proprietors bid defiance to 


the world to produce his superior, under a forfeiture of 


$1000 
TAPIR, 


A very singular and interesting animal, from South Ameri- 
ca, and the only living one in the United States. 


ASIATIC LIONESS, 


Being similar in form to the Lion, except the Lioness has 


| ho mane, 


The KANGAROO of New Holland. 
ROYAL BENGAL TIGER, 


From Exeter Change, London, which was land- 


ed in New York on the 25th of April, 1833. The 


ER--a beautiful Hunting LEOPARD --spotted 


;/ HYENA or TIGER WOLB--the MARGAY cr| 
| TIGER CAT--the LAMA or GUANICUS of | 


PERU--the South American PANTHER, from 
the Banks of the Amazon. This ferocious ani- 
mal is a complete terror to the country it inhab- 
its. 

The Polar or Great white Bear--Ichneumons 
from Eurepe--Moco from India, an animal not 
described in history--the North American Cata- 
mount, taken on the west side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A full grown BUFFALO. 

DANDY JACK on his small Shetland Pony-- 
Apes, Monkeys, and Baboons, together with a 
number of anima!s not expressed in the bills. 

Mr FLINT, the keeper of the animals, will en- 
ter the cage with the LLON at 4 o’clock, P+ M. 


showing the subjection to which this animal of 
superior strength is brought. 

Seats will be erected fur the accommodation of 
500 persons. The animals will be fed at 4 P. M. 

With a view to increase the attraction of the 
exhibition a large and SPLENDID INDIA SAD- 
DLE, with appropriate decorations, has been 
made for the Elephant, by which means Ladies 
and Gentlemen who visit the exhibition can enjoy 
in perfect security, a jovial ride upon the Ele- 
phant, in the style of eastern magnificence, of 
which we have all read but never realized. 

A large collection of WAX FIGURES will be 
exhibited at COOLIDGE’S HOTEL on the same 
day and evening.--Admittance 124 cents. 


A CARD. 


Messrs. Warine, Turrs & Co, have the pleas- 
ure of announcing to the citizens of WINTHROP 
that they have just received in addition to their 
former very extensive collection of Wild Beasts, 
the following animals, which will be exhibited in 
the Menagerie without additional charge. 

The Oriental Porcupine of Persia--the Jackalt 
or Lion’s Provider--the Romper or Man-Kater- 

(> Hours of exhibition from 1 to 5 P. M. 

The above Exhibition will be exhibited at Wa- 
terville July 30th, Dow’s Hotel. Also at Augus- 
ta July 3ist, at Dillingham’s Hotel. Also at blal- 
lowell August Ist, at Additon’s Horel. 





Dissolution of Copartnership. 


Se; Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of WHITE §& WILLIAMS is this day by mutual 
consent dissolved, All persons indebted to the late firm are 
requested to make immediate payment to E. WILLIAMS, 
who is duly authorized to settle the same. 


GREENLIEF WHITE. 
EDWARD WILLIAMS. 
Augusta, July 12, 1834 


FASHIONABLE 


TAILORING. 


FENHE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of PRESCOTT §& DEALY having been dissolved, 


the subscriber would respectfully mform the inhabitants of 








Winthrop and vicinity, that he has taken the room lately 
occupied by Miss Hannah C. Tilton, next door to the Post 
| Office, where he intends carrying on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS 


| in all its various branches. He has the latest Loncon, New 
York and Boston Fashions as often as they appear; and no 
pains will be spared to satisfy those who may favor hin 
with their custom, which will be faithfully done in the neat- 
est manner and most approved style, and warranted to ft 
the person and suit the fancy of customers. 

(czy Cutting carefully attended to. 

JAMES DEALY. 
Winthrop, Juty 22, 1834. 


NOTICE. 
NHE subscriber having located himself 
in Winthrop Village, intends carrying 
on the COOPERING BUSINESS in 
its various branches—he flatters himself 
that he will give entire satisfaction to ail 
who may favor him with their custom. 
HEZ’H HUTCHINS. 

N. B. WANTED TO PURCHASE, White Ash 
|} and Oak bbl. Staves and Heading, Hoop Poles, anda few 
seasoned Pine Boards, for which a fair price will be paid, 


Winthrop, July 11, 1834. H. Hu, 
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_ SALE-— A few dizen Scyth Sticks, cheaper than 


ever, by S. WEBB, at his house, 


| NOTICE. 
os inhabitants of Winthrop and vicinity are informed 


that Books left at the Maine Farmer office wil! oe 
bound in the neatest manuer. 


Bull Cato 
B11 alton. 
| Sire sale by tbe Agent of Israel Thorndike, Esq. of Bos. 
ton, at his Farm in Jackson, County of Waldo, 
Caton is a first rate full blood North Devon, 2 3-2 years 
old, of a beautiful mahogany color, and of a most perfect 
| form and proportion. He was raised in Baltimore, and se 
the favorite breed of Mr Coke, the great English agricul 
| turalist, who sent them as a present to his friend Mr Caton 
| of Baltimore, son in law of the late Charles Carrol. Mr, 
| Coke considers the North Devons the most valuable stock 
in his possession, although he has extensive nerds of the va- 
| rious improved breeds in Eng!and. The subscriber has twe 
| bulls of the same breed, and is therefore disposed to offer 
Caron for sale at one hundred Jollars in cash, approved se- 
curity siX months, or for his value in good Cows or Oxen. 
JOSEPH PILLSBURY, Agent, 
} Jackson, May 27, {834, 6w2h 
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‘FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


I'll tell thee a story, sweet, 
Here under this shady tree ; 

If thou’lt keep it safe in thy youthful breast, 
I'll whisper the whole to thee. 


I had a lover once, 
In my early sunny hours, 

A fair and fanciful youth was he, 
And he told his love in flowers. 


I remember its waking sigh— 
We roam’d in a verdant spot, 
And he cul!’d for me a cluster bright 
Of the blue Forget-me-not, 


But I was a giddy girl, 
So I toss’d it soon away, 
And gather’d the dandelion-buds, 
And the wild grape’s gadding spray. 


He mark’d their splendid hues . 


With a sad, reproachful eye ; 
For one was the symbol of thoughtless mirth, 
And the other of coquetry. 


Yet he would not be baffled thus, 
So he brought for my crystal vase 

The ruse geranium’s tender bloom, 

And the blushing hawthorn’s grace. 


And a brilliant and fresh bouquet 
Of the moss-rose buds he bore— 

#V hose eluqnent brows, in the dew-drops pearl’d, 
Were rich in the heart’s deep lore, 


I would not refuse the gift, 
Though If knew the spell it wove, 
But gave him back a snow-white bud, 
**'Too young, too young to love.” 


Then he proffer’d a myrtle wreath, 
With damask-roses fair ; 

And he took the liberty—only think-— 
To arrange it in my hair. 


And he press’d in my yielding hand 
The everlasting pea, 

Whose questioning lips of perfume breath, 
* Wilt go, wilt go with me ?” 


Yet we were but children still; 
And our love, though it seem’d so sweet, 
Was well expressed by the types it chose, 
For it passed away as fleet. 


Though he brought me laurus leaf, 
That changes but to die, 

And the amaranth and the evergreen, 
Yet what did they signify ? 


Oft o’er his vaunted love 
Suspicious moods had power; 

So I put a French marigold in his hat, 
That gaudy, jealous flower. 


But the rootless passion shrank 
Like Jonah’s gourd away, 

Till the shriving ice-plant best might mark 
The grades of its chill decay. 


And he sail’d o’er the faithless sea, 
To a brighter clime than ours; 

So it faded, that fond and fickle love, 
Like its alphabet of flowers. 
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Man is the minister and interpreter of Na- 
ture. This was the definition of an eminent 
philosopher ; and although it might be correct 
as applied to, himself, yet when considered in 
reference to the vast majority of the human 
race, itis wholly without meaning. How very 
few, even in this day of intellectual light, are 
acquainted with the elementary principles of 
the several branches of the Science of Nature! 
Every person, indeed, by the necessities of or- 
dinary life, has his attention so strongly fixed 
upon the contracted surface of his particular in- 
terests, that he is prevented from observing, 
with an eye of intelligence, the phenomenon 
of life that daily passes before him. Genera- 
tions successively come forward, almost wholly 
ignorant of what has preceded them, and en- 
tirely destitute of the means of knowing what 
is to follow them. 

Of this age it will be recorded, that two 
thirds of its inhabitants lived and perished in 
the thick darkness of heathen ignorance ; that 
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| War, and Crime, and Misery had their untold 


victims, even in those climes which were illu- 
minated by the light of civilization. 

To come down to our own community , con- 
fessedly equal in point of intelligence aud vir- 
tue to any in the world, how many there are 
who are utterly ignorant of themselves ; of the 
economy of nature ; of even the principle of 
the government under which they live. How 
few among us endeavor to think justly and act 
wisely upon these points! Wavering, uncer- 
tain and fickle as water, the majority are ready 
to embrace or to renounce any doctrine, or to 
adopt any expedient that has only self for its 
object, Although, like the Egyptian idolators, 
they have not erected temples for the worship 
of bulls and crocodiles, yet the gods of their 
worship are rot Jess absurd and unavailing.— 
The phantoms, Ambition and Wealth, glitter 
in their fancy with the sunbeams of happiness, 
and they pursue and worship them with breath- 
less ardor. Baffled and disappointed, they 
nevertheless urge onward, plotting and coun- 
terplotting, and though many faint in the race, 
and are crushed, and are given over to misan- 
thropy and remorse, yet neither sharp Experi- 
ence nor sober Philosophy can persuade them 
to forsake the impalpable delusions they madly 
worship, Hence, we see among us, hungry 
competitors for the paltry distinctions of an 
hour ; hence, trucklers for popularity ; hence, 
usurers and misers; hence, distrust, discord, 
jealousy, and embittered rivalry, ill concealed 
under a seeming courtesy of demeanor. Indo- 
lence, too, is a god that hath its worshippers. 
Encrusted with a love of ease, and with souls 
mildewed by indifference and contempt of the 
gifis of God, its votaries float lazily along, un- 
stirred by one healthy influence, until they sink 
into the lake of Death, a libel upon their spe- 
cies. 

The Science of Nature should engage man’s 
earnest and unwearied study; for it emphati- 
cally addresses itself to his understanding, bis 
feelings and his necessities. It forms the most 
comprehensive and interesting object of human 
inquiry. It opens to contemplation a countless 
number of objects, material and intellectual, 
and the diversified relations and affinities that 
subsist between them. It is the golden key 
that opes the way to surpassing beauty, utility, 
and never-cloying, never-ending delight. 

“In the study of nature,” says an eloquent 
naturalist, “ we tread in the footsteps of wis- 
dom. We listen to a voice, which is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. And while the 
erring and fluctuating opinions of man, his 
crimes, his follies, his power, pass away and 
are forgotten, the empire of nature is immuta- 
ble, to us eternal—the knowledge of nature 
which is once accurate is forever true—the 
knowledge of nature which is once perfect, 
may be forever useful. 

Bush’s Horticultural Address, 

Awful Calculation.—An ingenious authentic, 
and valuable statistical work, published a few 
years since, states that the number of inhabitants 
who have lived on the earth amount to about 36,- 
627,843,275,846. The sum, the writer says, when 
divided by 3,096,000, the number of square leagues 
of land on this surface of the globe,leaves 11,820,- 
698,732 persons to each square league. There 
are 27,564,000 square miles of land, which, being 
divided as above, gives about 1,314,522,076 pers- 
ons to each square inile. Let the mile be reduc- 
ed to square rods, and the number he says will be 
1,853,500,000, which being divided as above, gives 
1,283 inhabitants to each square rod, which rod, 
being reduced to feet and divided as above, will 
give about five persons to each square foot of ter- 
ra firma on the globe. Let the earth be supposed 
to be one vast burying ground, and according to 
the above statement, there will be 1,283 persons 
to be buried on each sqare rod, capable of being 





divided into twelve graves: it appears that each 
grave contained 100 persons, and the whole earth 
hans been one hundred times dug over to bury its 
inhabitants—supposing they had been equally dis. 
tributed! What an awful, overwheming thought! 
What a lesson to the infatuated heing who has 
centered all his hopes and affections upon 
evanescent pleasure of this truly transitory life ! 


_ Sronce —This well known marine production has been 
in use from very early times, and naturalists were long o- 
barrassed whether to assign it a place in the animal or vege- 
table kingdom, Most authorities now agree in putting the 
sponges in the lowest scale of animal life. There are about 
fifty different species of sponges, of which nine or ten belon 
to this country, They are found in the Mediterranean and 
those seas in warm and temperate latitudes, diminishing ig 
number and becoming of inferior quality on the approach to 
cold regions. They adhere to rocks in places the least ex- 
posed to the action of currents and waves, which the ebbin 
tide does not leave uncovered, The best sponges known to 
us are those which come from the Archipelago, where they 
abound near many of the islands, whose inhabitants may be 
said to subsist by the sponge-fishery, 1f we may so call it.— 
At the Cyclades, for instance, sponge-diving forms the chief 
employment of the population. The sea is at all times ex- 
tremely clear, and the experienced divers are capable of dis- 
tinguishing from the surface the points to which the spon 
is attached below, when an unpracticed eye could but dimly 
discern the bottom. Each boat is furnished with a large 
stone attached to a rope, and this the diver seizes in his 
hand on plunging head foremost from the stern. He dogs 
this in order to increase the velocity of his descent; thus 
economizing his stock of breath, as well as to facilitate his 
ascent when exhausted at the bottem, being then quickly 
hauled up by his companions. Few men can remain longer 
than about two minutes below ; and, as the process of de 
taching the sponge is very tedious, three, and sometimes 
four divers descend successively to secure a particularly fine 
specimen. 

The best sponge is that which is the palest and lightest, 
has small holes, and 1s soft to the touch. By the ,old physi- 
cians, sponge was regarded as a cure for a long list of mala 
dies ; this last is now much abridged, though burned sponge, 
in which form only it is used, still has a place in the materia 
medica .—[ Penny Magazine.] 





ScRaPs orf HISTORY.—In the reign of Henry VIII, 
there did not grow in England any vegetable or eatable root, 
such as carrots, parsn.ps, cabbage, &c. Turkeys, fowls, &c. 
were introduced there about the year 1524. The currant 
shrub was brought from the Island of Zante, A. D. 1553.-- 
Pocket watches were brought there from Germany, A, D. 
1577. About the year 1580, coaches were introduced. A 
saw mill was erected near London in 1633, but afterwards 
demolished, that it might not deprive the laboring poor of 
employment. Tea was introduced into England in 1666, 
and soon became a fashionable drink: it sold then for 60s. 
per lb. It was boiled in a large iron pot until it was tender, 
and was then sauced with butter, and served up in a large 
deep dish. 





Tae Eyr.—A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent, a 
kind eye makes contradiction an assent, an enraged eye 
makes beauty deformed. The eye speaks a language in 
which there can be no deceit, nor can a skilful observer be 
imposed upon by looks, even among politicians or courtiers. 
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FLOUGES. 


Of the first quality kept constantly on hand 
by HORACE GOULD. 
Winthrop, May 8, 1884 


Woollen Cloth 


MANUFAC TURED. 


1 HE subscriber would inform the Farmers and the pub- 
lic in general, that he will manufacture Fulled Cloth 
for 33 cents per yard, and finish it in the best workmanlike 
manner—Colored various colors. Pressed Cloth, 20 cents 
do.— Blankets, 17 cents do., finished in the English style— 
Fianne!ls, 15 cents do., at the 


SEBATTAS MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN LISBON: 


With new and improved machinery, and experienced 
workmen, it is believed that we can manufacture the most 
Cloth from one pound of Woel, and in the best style, of any 
persons engaged in this branch of business. No pains W! 
be spared to give satisfaction. A discount will be made on 
large lots of Wool. All communications by mail, or othes- 
wise, will be punctually attended to. 

Farmers who have Wool to sell, will please take notice. 

SYLVANUS LING. 








Lisbon, Me. June, 1834. 


HORSE FOR SALE. 


EF OR SALE, a good HORSE, 6 years old last —, 
well broke and kind in any harness, and will be a "i 4 
uable horse for a farmer. He will be sold at a bargain (or 
cash or approved credit. Enquire at this office, 
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